His Excellency Timothy M. Healy
ago, but having heard Mr. Healy give another and more tragic explanation, I thought it not improper to submit to him Mr. O'Connor's narrative.
The   Irish   Governor-General   informs   me   that it has no foundation, although, of course, he does not question Mr.  O'Connor's  good faith.   He says that he was never  " employed"  by Mr.  Parnell; that he threw up his position in London on receiving a cable from him in  February,   1880;   and acted in a volunteer and unremunerated capacity as his secretary   during   the   remaining   months   of  1830. In January^ 1881, on the arrest of Michael Davitt, a meeting of the Land League Executive was called in   Paris   to   fill   Davitt's   post.    ParnelTs   intrigue with Mrs.   O'Shea  had  commenced,  but was then unknown to his colleagues.    Healy however was in possession   of   a   still   more   anxious,   sinister,   and analogous,   secret    connected   with  his  chief;    and brought to  Paris  a number  of letters to  Parnell, unopened, which made that secret plain.
In Paris the Land League Executive, including men like Mr. Dillon and Mr. Biggar, to the number of a dozen, were kept dangling about the boulevards for a week by Parnell, who preferred the attractions of Eltham to politics in the Rue de Bivoli. Alarmed and mystified by ParnelTs failure to arrive, the Executive questioned Healy straitly; and then formally passed a resolution requiring him to deliver to them a letter which might afford a clue to Parnell's whereabouts.
Nationalists looked upon this Executive as their only valid authority. Parnell's absence at a moment so grave might easily involve a tragedy holding incalculable political consequences. The secretary
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